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BELGIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Money values, except where noted, are in billions of Belgian francs. 
(Average exchange rate for 1983: BF 51.2 = $1.00) 


LL 


Projec- Percent Percent 
tion Change Change 
ITEM 1984 83/82 84/83 


INCOME~PRODUCTION-EMPLOYMENT 


GNP in Current Prices 3,902.9 4,109.5 4,376.6 
GNP in 1975 Prices 2,657.0 2,670.3 2,702.3 
GNP Per Capita (BF) 395,912 414,808 439,571 
Industrial Production (1975 = 100) 112.0 114.0 116.9 
Average Unemployment Rate 11.1 12.3 13.6 
Average Hourly Wage (1975 = 100) 179.0 187.1 197.6 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (M1) 888.4 923.4 978.8 
Public Debt 3,085.0 3,716.0 4,300.0 
Foreign Debt 642.4 823.9 947.5 
Average Discount Rate (%) 13.2 9.9 10.7 
Wholesale Prices (1975 = 100) 141.8 455.2 165.2 
Consumer Prices (1975 = 100) 171.9 184.3 196.3 
BF/$ Average Exchange Rate 45.8 51.2 §3.5 


BALANCE OF TRADE/PAYMENTS 


Exports (FOB) 2,394.5 2,546.9 2,801.6 
Exports to US 105.4 427 «3 152.8 
Exports to EEC 1689.6 1780.9 1959.0 

Imports (CIF) 2,642.3 2,689.7 2,891.4 
Imports from US 185.8 169.2 167.5 
Imports from EEC 1,669.2 1,790.4 1,933.6 

Trade Balance * -247.8 -142.8 -89.8 
With US -80.4 -41.9 -14.7 
With EEC 20.4 -9.5 25.4 

Current Account Balance -121.6 -10.0 560 

Terms of Trade (1975 = 100) Sh 91.6 921 
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Main exports to the United States, 1983: diamonds, jewelry (52.8); chemicals (13.6); 
metals (13.1); transport-related products (9.1); electrical machinery (8.9). 


Main imports from the United States, 1983: food stuffs (30.0); electrical machinery 


(24.8); minerals (23.0); chemicals (17.8); diamonds, jewelry (15.0); transport-related 
equipment (13.8). 


* The trade data above are for the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union; Luxembourg is only 
small part of the whole. Data are based on customs statistics. These figures are 
significantly different from transactions data collected from banks on the basis of 
payments, 1982: -171.2 and 1983: -55.0. 





SUMMARY 


Prime Minister Martens and his center-right coalition government have 
completed the second year of their economic recovery program. They have 
realized some notable successes in returning Belgian industry to a competitive 
position in world markets and in reversing the current account deficit. 
However, they are far off target in combatting unemployment and in controlling 
public finance. Therefore, in order to give new impetus to the recovery, the 
government announced in mid-March another wave of austerity measures designed 
to cut BF 250 billion from the public deficit by 1986. 


Industry has been the first sector of the economy to recover. In 1983 
industrial profits increased to 8.2 percent of GNP, while production increased 
2.2 percent over its 1982 level. Investment should begin to rise in 1984. 


The industrial recovery has come, to some extent, at the expense of workers. 
Internal consumption continued to fall in 1983, in step with the further 
decline in real wages. Toward the end of the year, employment seemed to 
stabilize; however, unemployment continues to increase, as more workers join 
the work force than retire from it. Unemployment will be a major problem at 
least throughout the remainder of this decade. 


The government's new austerity push was a direct result of the failure it has 
encountered in controlling the public deficit. The 1983 deficit was nearly 13 
percent of GNP, down just slightly from the 1982 level. In 1983, expenditures 
dropped 3 percent in real terms, but revenues were 5 percent lower than the 
initial budget estimates. The new attack on the deficit will come almost 
exclusively from expenditure cuts, with the government aiming to save 3.5 
percent on its wage bill and an equal percentage on its operating expenses by 
1986. At the end of 1983, total public debt had reached 90.4 percent of GNP. 


The best news for the Martens V government is the swift improvement in the 
trade account. Some recent estimates project a trade deficit of only BF 40-50 
billion, based on transactions statistics, for 1983. Most observers predict 
equilibrium in the trade account during 1984. The boost to Belgian exports 
during the past two years of recession in world trade came from the 1982 
devaluation and from the improved competitive position of Belgian industry. 

In 1984, the effects of the devaluation will fade, but Belgian exporters 
should benefit from the projected 4-5 percent growth in world trade. 


Flanders, with a more flexible and generally younger industrial base, has 
profited more than Wallonia from the increase in exports. Such inequalities 
between the two regions complicate economic decision-making within the country. 


Despite its problems, American exporters and investors will find Belgium an 
interesting place to do business. Notwithstanding the strong dollar, the 
United States had a large surplus in its trade with Belgium in 1983. 
High-technology industrial goods top the list of products with good potential 
in the Belgian market while, generally, consumer products are expected to fare 
less well because of the decline in real wages, high unemployment and the 
government austerity program. Belgium remains an attractive location for 
foreign investment for a number of reasons, including the strong dollar, 
government investment incentives and a first-rate infrastructure. 





A. ECONOMIC TRENDS 
Two Years of Austerity and No End in Sight 


Prime Minister Martens and his center-right coalition government have now 
celebrated their second year in office and the second anniversary of their 
crisis economic recovery program. This high degree of government stability 
and policy consistency (for modern Belgium) has been an important factor in 
assuring the successes of the recovery program. It now looks as though the 
GNP statistics for 1983, when they appear, will show slight positive growth 
over 1982. The trend should accelerate in 1984, reaching 1.2 - 1.5 percent. 
But even this modest growth -- the harbinger of recovery and new jobs -- is an 
important step toward establishing equilibrium in the other sectors of the 
economy. 


Nevertheless, significant problems remain for the government in its efforts to 
re-establish economic health. Of the four subsidiary goals for the recovery 
program -- to restore the competitiveness of Belgian industry, to re-establish 
equilibrium in the foreign accounts, to cut unemployment, and to reduce the 
size of the government deficit -- the latter two have been particularly hard 
to achieve. Prime Minister Martens has realized that he must refocus and 
rearm his attack on these two major problems and, at the same time, 
re-establish the original momentum, both: actual and psychological, which 
accompanied the beginning of the program in February 1982. Therefore, in 
mid-March, Prime Minister Martens' coalition government agreed on a major 
initiative, described more fully below, to cut BF 250 billion from the 
government deficit over three years. 


Industry is Recovering First 


The industrial sector has been the first segment of the economy to experience 
the promise of recovery. In 1983, there were significant accelerations in the 
recovery of business -- improvements which, by and large, had originally been 
planned for 1982. This revival in the business sector is a key step toward 
success of the recovery program. The government's planning was premised on 
the assumption that growth in the economy must come from demand in the foreign 
sector; it planned on increased production and exports, translating into gains 
in profits and, ultimately, into new investments. The government virtually 
ruled out the possibility of a consumer-led recovery by lowering real wages 
and therefore decreasing internal demand, in order to lower the costs facing 
export firms. The plan has been working as expected. The work force must 
continue to wait to share in the benefits of recovery. 


Production in Belgium rose by 2.7 percent in 1983 -- the largest increase in 
production in any EEC country, virtually matching the increase in Japan. In 
1982, production had been stable, in contrast to the average fall in 
production in the Community in that year. Belgian investment, on the other 
hand, fell by 1.2 percent in 1983, after rising slightly at the beginning of 
the year. That disappointing figure does not compare favorably with the 
investment results in the major EEC countries. However, most observers are 
predicting a healthy 5-percent increase in Belgian investment in 1984, 
including a strong 10-percent increase in the manufacturing sector. 
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Continuing the experience of the year before, industrial profits increased 
again in 1983; business profits rose to 8.2 percent of GNP from 7 percent the 
previous year. The government clearly realized, when it began the recovery 
program in 1982, that too much of the national income had been diverted from 
business to consumers and to government in the mid and late 1970's. The 
program to reverse that trend has been successful, although the percentage 
going to business is still more than one point lower than the average 
percentage during the three years immediately preceding the first oil crisis. 


Workers Still Face Hard Times 


Of the two remaining serious problems for the government -- unemployment and 
reduction of the budget deficit -- unemployment is the most confounding. The 
only good news on the employment front is that the rate of growth of 
unemployment has slowed considerably over the past year -- to the point where 
people talk of the possibility of stabilizing employment by the end of 1984. 
Growth in unemployment in 1983 was 10.8 percent, down from 15.6 percent in 
1982. However, during the last 3 months of the year the growth in 
unemployment, on an annualized basis, had slowed to 5.6 percent. The number 
of unemployed stood at nearly 500,000 at the end of 1983, or 12.4 percent of 
that part of the workforce fully covered by the Belgium unemployment 
compensation system. Unemployment among the previously self-employed (and 
therefore not covered by the unemployment compensation system), part-time 
workers, early pensioners and those in government work programs raises the 
total of essentially unemployed by many thousands more. EEC reports put 
Belgian unemployment at more than 14 percent, on an EC standarized scale -- 
among the worst in the Community. 


The government has not been able to find particularly imaginative ideas for 
reversing this human tragedy. A modest work-sharing program created more 
controversy than jobs in 1983, and hiring incentives, while useful, have been 
limited in scale. One of the government's plans is to extend the mandatory 
school attendance age from 16 to 18 and institute optional vocational training 
programs for that period. Prime Minister Martens' new austerity program 
focuses on employment creation principally through work-sharing (a 38-hour 
week and more part-time employment), although it includes some investment 
incentives. Even with these efforts, there seems to be little prospect of 
lowering the number of the unemployed before the late 1980's, when 
demographics will lend an important hand to the process. Any realistic growth 
rate for the economy in the next few years will be no higher than that 
necessary to absorb the increase in the working-age population; it is unlikely 
to dent the number of those already looking for work. 


For those who are working, 1983 was a better year than 1982, and 1984 should 
see continued improvement. The general decline in real wages is continuing, 
but at a slower rate. Real wages fell 2.5 percent last year, compared to 3.4 
percent in 1982. The government has reinstated the wage-indexation system, 
although in modified form; nominal wage increases are therefore expected to 
accelerate in 1984. However, the government's new austerity program calls for 
the forfeiture of one 2-percent nominal wage increase, due under this 
indexation system, in each of the next three years, for both public and 
private sector workers. As a result, the decline in real wages will 
continue. Hand in glove with real wages, domestic consumption continued its 
decline in 1983 with a drop of nearly 3.0 percent for the year. Domestic 





6 
consumption will fall further in 1984, although the projected increase in both 
public and private investment will brake the decline somewhat. 


Public Coffers Are Bare 


The other refractory problem for the government has been the budget deficit. 
At the start of the recovery program in early 1982, Prime Minister Martens 
projected a decline in the government deficit, as a percentage of GNP, by two 
percentage points a year, from its then level of 16 percent of GNP, until it 
reached the European average of about 7.5 percent at the end of 1985. But the 
aifficulty of making massive cuts in the midst of a particularly persistent 
recession and the perceived need to avoid too large a deflationary effect on 
the internal economy while foreign demand was slack kept the government from 
making significant headway in this struggle. When the government announced 
its 1984 budget with a projected deficit of 11.5 percent of GNP, it had to 
admit publicly, for the first time, that its original goal for deficit 
reduction was simply unattainable. Now that there has been some economic 
upturn, Prime Minister Martens has made another effort to bring the budget 
deficit down to the EEC average, but now not until 1986. To reach that goal, 
the government must cut expenditures by BF 250 billion over the next three 
years. 


In the two years of the austerity program, the government has already made 
considerable progress in controlling expenses. In 1983, government 
expenditures dropped by 3 percent in real terms, after having grown by 4 - 5 
percent each year in the preceding three years. The greater difficulty has 
been on the revenue side. Inadvertently, or perhaps for political purposes, 
the government has consistently overestimated revenues throughout the period 
of the recession. Final revenues for 1983 were BF 1,219.8 billion or 5 
percent below initial estimates. The result was a net deficit of BF 524.2 
billion, 18 percent higher than the original projection. The endless effect 


on future budgets of the borrowing necessary to cover that amount is all too 
apparent. 


The original 1984 budget projected a deficit of BF 507 billion or 11.5 percent 
of GNP based on an average nominal increase of expenditures of 5.1 percent and 
an inflation rate of 5.5 percent. Therefore, the decline in spending in real 
terms is to continue, although at a-reduced rate of -0.4 percent. However, 
the projections were made on the basis of 2-percent real growth in the 
economy; every institutional and university forecast dismisses that figure as 
too optimistic. The result, which has been apparent to the government for a 
number of months, is that revenues will again fall short of expectations and 
expenses will increase due to additional debt service requirements and higher 
unemployment than projected. Therefore, as part of its new budget initiative, 
the government has made expenditure reductions of about BF 50 billion for 
1984, to insure that the projected deficit for the year does not exceed the 
ceiling of 11.5 percent of GNP set in July, 1983. 


The government's ability to raise funds from the internal capital market 
improved markedly last year. Foreign borrowing, which had been 39.8 percent 
of total borrowings in 1982, dropped to 30.3 percent. In the process, the 
government was able to consolidate short-term debt at a somewhat reduced 
interest rate, so that the overall financial picture of the state improved. 


At the end of the year, total public debt reached about 90 percent of GNP; the 
foreign portion of that debt rose to 22.2 percent. 
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During the past few months the government has had to confront an additional 
complication to its efforts to control the deficit: a weakening of the 
Belgian franc within the European Monetary System (EMS). The franc had stayed 
pleasingly strong throughout the summer and early fall, but it dropped during 
the late fall and winter and has responded only slowly to corrective actions. 
At the end of November 1983, the National Bank was forced to raise the 
discount rate from 9 to 10 percent to curb the need for heavy interventions in 
the currency market in support of the franc. Total intervention in 1983 came 
to a hefty BF 140 billion. But the situation deteriorated further with the 
start of 1984, to the point that the National Bank had to hike the discount 
rate again on February 15, to 1l percent. The interventions did not stop 
immediately, but the franc has strengthened slowly. By the end of March, 
interventions were no longer necessary. 


The government is in a dilemma. Each one-percent rise in the discount rate is 
estimated to add BF 13 billion to debt service payments for the year, and, of 
course, causes obvious harm to the fragile recovery just getting under way. 

On the other hand, interventions in the currency market, which already 
totalled BF 88 billion by the end of February for the year to date, cannot 
continue indefinitely. The GOB may face more tough decisions in this regard 
should the dollar continue to weaken, forcing the Deutsche mark up within the 
EMS. Inevitably, this will put pressure on the franc, probably requiring more 
intervention and, perhaps, even a further increase in the discount rate. Part 
of the rationale behind the government's highly publicized effort in mid-March 
to renew its attack on the budget deficit was to bolster confidence in the 
determination of the government to accelerate the pace of economic recovery 
and, thereby, to strengthen the franc. 


Growth Through Trade 


The best news of 1983 was the much-faster-than-expected reduction in the 
current account deficit for the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union. Final 
figures for 1983 are not yet available, but the Belgian National Bank, in its 
annual report, has predicted that full accounting, on a transactions basis, 
will show a current account deficit of only BF 40 billion, down from BF 170 
billion in 1982 and BF 210 billion the preceding year. The rapid acceleration 
of the positive trend in 1983 reflects a real increase in exports of 4.8 
percent for the year -- a figure that compares favorably with the Japanese 
increase and exceeds all the figures for Belgium's principal EEC trading 
partners and competitors. 


Because of the decrease in internal demand, imports continued to fall, in real 
terms, dropping 5.1 percent from August 1982 to August 1983. In view of the 
slowing of the rate of decline in real wages in 1984 and the increase 
predicted for both public and private investment, 1984 should see a leveling 
off or a slight real increase in imports. 


A principal reason for the rapid decrease in the current account deficit seems 
to have been the 8.5-percent devaluation of the Belgian franc within the EMS 
in February 1982. Initially, Belgian firms improved their profit margins more 
than they lowered prices abroad; but in 1983, exports, too, have benefitted 
significantly from the more competitive rate of the franc. The increased 
inflation which came with the devaluation has also levelled off; whereas it 
reached 7.2 percent in 1983, it is projected at 6.0 - 6.5 percent for 1984. 





But the Benefits are Not Evenly Shared 


Regional-linguistic rivalries continue to play a major role in Belgian 
political and economic decisions. The ethnic differences are historical and 
psychological. They were perhaps exacerbated by the Constitutional reforms of 
1980 which divided the country into two regions plus Brussels, for better or 
for worse, and branded everyone in government with a linguistic label never to 
be overlooked. The current economic hard times and the differences in the 
degree to which they affect the regions are also enormously significant 
elements in the troubles that occur. French-speaking Wallonia in the south 
had the benefit of being industrialized first and dominated the country for 
decades; this one-time lead has turned now into the disadvantage of having an 
older industrial base, often inefficient and in decay. Dutch-speaking 
Flanders, on the other hand, which has only emerged to economic prominence in 
the last forty years and has more than half of the population in the country, 
enjoys a more dynamic and flexible economy. 


The division of the fruits of the economic recovery program, to date, are a 
good illustration of what these differences have meant. The manner in which 
the recovery program is structured means that growth in exports is 
everything: the only possible way to bring growth to the economy as a whole. 
Since 1980 industrial production has been increasing in Flanders. By the end 
of 1983, industrial production in Flanders was 14 percent over its 1980 
level. In Wallonia and Brussels, on the other hand, industrial production 
continued to decline well into 1983; it has only recently troughed. By the 
third quarter of 1983, industrial production was 13 percent below its late 
1980 level in both of these less dynamic areas. 


The explanation for this highly divergent performance lies in the distribution 
of the industrial structure of the country -- the recent growth industries are 
more heavily concentrated in Flanders than in Wallonia or Brussels. This 
difference means that Flanders has been in a better position to benefit from 
the recovery program. More than 55 percent of Flemish production is exported, 
accounting for nearly 70 percent of Belgian exports, as against the export of 
only 25 percent of Walloon production and 6 percent of that of Brussels; the 
latter two concentrate more heavily on the internal market. Over the longer 
term, the difference is even more striking. Industrial production in Flanders 
is more than 50 percent higher now than it was in 1970, while in Wallonia and 
Brussels, it still hovers around its 1970 levels. 


One effect of these regional differences has been to complicate enormously the 
economic decision-making process. In a normal coalition government, many 
decisions have to be compromises with some benefit for each political party. 
But when, as in Belgium, the coalition government is also sharply divided on 
ethnic-linguistic lines, most decisions also have to be balanced not only 
among parties but among regions. Major public projects in one region must be 
matched by funds for the other; central government subsidies for ailing 
industries must be carefully balanced; significant military sales contracts 
with the Belgian government usually have to be accompanied by elaborate 


economic off-set agreements carefully apportioned between the regions. Under 
the circumstances, no economic decisions are easily made. 








B. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade Prospects 


From the foregoing, a few significant points need to be examined from the 
standpoint of U.S. firms interested in the Belgian market. These include the 
continuing negative impact of the strong dollar, the relatively stronger 
potential for sales of industrial goods (especially in the high-tech fields) 
than consumer products, the continuing need to provide compensatory (offset) 
benefits to compete effectively for major sales, and the attractions and 
incentives of Belgium as a location for potential investors. 


In spite of the strong dollar, the United States still enjoyed a trade surplus 
of $2.63 billion with Belgium in 1983 on total exports of just over $5 
billion, based on U.S. Department of Commerce and U.S. Customs statistics.* 
The surplus is even more impressive when seen in the context of an exchange 
rate which, in 1983, averaged BF 51.2 to the dollar (official rate) compared 
to BF 29 as recently as 1980. By January 1984 the value of the dollar had 
reached BF 57.9; in short the price of U.S. goods had doubled in only four 
years, assuming constant dollar prices. Although the dollar has declined 
somewhat from its high (at this writing in April), it is nonetheless likely to 
cause U.S. exporters headaches for some time to come. 


The U.S. market share of total imports to Belgium in 1983 was 6.3 percent 
compared to a total of 67.3 percent with the other European Community 
members. Of the EEC total, 21.1 percent came from Germany, 14.3 percent from 
France, 18.5 percent from Holland and 8.4 percent from the United Kingdom. 
These percentages are expected to remain relatively constant for the 
foreseeable future. 


Due to industry's leading role thus far in the Belgian recovery and the 
anticipated growth in investment, especially in manufacturing, this is the 
area to watch for growth opportunities in U.S. exports. Belgium's need to 
modernize its industrial plant will require that it emphasize such high-tech 
fields as robotics and scientific and analytical equipment for both production 
and research purposes. At the same time, the combination of continued high 
unemployment and the decline in real wages suggests that the consumer goods 
sector can be expected to show the strains of austerity. This is not to 
suggest that there are no opportunities here; but caution and thorough market 
research are essential. 


Concerns over high unemployment and trade deficits have led the Belgian 
government to put a high priority on the politics of offset benefits 
associated with "big-ticket" purchases -- perhaps to the point of ignoring 
economic considerations. 


* These U.S.-source figures differ from the Belgian data cited earlier. One 


significant reason for the difference is believed to be the large volume of 
goods imported temporarily into Belgium from the United States by the many 
regional stocking distributors who subsequently re-export to third countries. 
While these goods appear as “exports to Belgium" in U.S. figures, Belgian 


import statistics only count goods which actually enter the country for 
customs purposes. 
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The same strong dollar which is an impediment to U.S. exports can be a 
significant advantage to a U.S. firm considering an investment in Belgium. 
Other positive factors include the reductions in corporate taxation and 
incentives for investment in equity shares that were part of the 1982 economic 
recovery plan, as well as two more recent incentive programs designed to 
attract foreign investment. One of these programs is specifically designed to 
promote the establishment of new, high-technology firms with from 20 to 200 
employees; the other offers incentives to large multinational corporations for 
the establishment of international coordination and accounting/financial 
centers in Belgium. In each case, the company enjoys a 10-year tax holiday and 
its foreign executives are entitled to certain tax exemptions. 


The regionalization process referred to earlier has also had a positive impact 
on the investment climate to the extent that each region attempts to offer 
more attractive incentives than the other (in addition, of course, to those 
offered by the national government). The above factors, together with 
Belgium's central location in Europe, excellent port and other transportation 
facilities and high-quality workforce continue to make Belgium one of the more 
attractive and hospitable investment environments in Europe. This is reflected 
in the presence of 903 U.S. firms according to the latest American Chamber of 
Commerce count. 


Trade Opportunities 


While overall U.S. trade prospects for exports to Belgium have been dampened 
by the strong dollar, the outlook is good in a number of growth sectors. The 
best export prospects, listed below, have been developed in consultation with 
industry and banking sources in Belgium. 


In terms of domestic consumption, the Belgian telecommunications market 
amounted to $359 million in 1982, 2 percent lower than the year before. 
Sixty-one percent of that market was supplied by domestic production. 

Imports, at $138 million, were 7.5 percent below the level of the previous 
year. The remainder of Belgian internal production is exported; exports 
reached $331.2 million in 1982, or 60 percent of internal production. Average 
real growth in the internal market for the next few years is expected to be on 
the order of 4 to 6 percent. This growth will come from improvement in the 
Belgian economy, implementation of plans of the Belgian state telephone system 
(RTT) to replace progressively its electro-mechanic or semi-electronic 
exchanges with fully digitalized ones and an increase in consumer-oriented 
telecommunications services based on advanced high-technology developments, 
i.e. PABX, videotext, and videoconference equipment. The RTT's replacement 
program provides for the installation of 100,000 new lines per year over a 


period of ten years. It is anticipated that the total value of this project 
will exceed $2 billion. 


The Belgian market for retail franchises of all kinds is estimated at 3-4 
percent of retail sales, i.e. approximately $1 billion. Some 70 franchisers 
are represented with about 2,200 outlets. These figures exclude services such 
as Hertz or Hilton and industrial activities such as Coca-Cola or Yoplait (a 
yogurt product). * : 


* Although those are "franchises" in the technical sense, such service firms 
do not belong to the Belgian Franchise Association which provides this data. 
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Current growth in the Belgian franchise market is bolstered by special support 
for new businesses both from the government and from financial institutions. 
The three major Belgian banks provide financing for franchisees on favorable 
terms. Various trade associations also provide support services to potential 
franchisers. There are reliable consultants who specialize in the 
identification of approved franchise partners. New legislation is expected 
soon which will clarify the rights and responsibilities of franchiser and 
franchisee, to the advantage of each. 


Belgium's strong, independent entrepreneurs make particularly good partners 
for U.S. franchisers. The best possibilities for American companies exist in 
the retail sector, although the fast food sector, especially hamburgers, is 
currently well covered. Franchisers offering specialized services or retail 
formulae for the consumer market currently have the best prospects for 
expansion into the Belgian market. For example, a U.S. wood-stripping 
franchiser has just found suitable candidates to develop his line. 


Eight U.S. franchisers visited Belgium from March 18-20 on a trade mission 
organized by the U.S. Department of Commerce. One company, Pearle Health 
Services, operating under the trade name Pearle Vision Center, already has as 
master franchisee the GB/INNO/BM retail group, largest in Belgium. The other 
members of the mission all reported having met and identified potential master 
franchisees. 


In 1982 the Belgian scientific and analytical equipment market amounted to 
approximately $222 million. It is expected to grow at a rate of 2 percent a 
year. As the economy picks up, we expect a yearly increase of 5-10 percent by 
1986. The United States has about 15 percent of the market currently. 


Demand for this equipment is boosted by the fact that both the national and 
regional governments promote R & D activities in the public and private 
sectors. Regional governments are playing an increasingly important role in R 
& D and have established committees to study and promote the development of 
new technologies in their respective regions. Official figures show that 
$1,058 million was spent on research projects in 1982. 


In the particular area of chemical analysis, Belgian laboratories frequently 
employ chromatography, colorimetry, electrophoresis, electron microscopy, 
photometry, spectometry, polarimetry, X-rays, lasers, and electro-optical 
methods. Increased use of NMR and IR spectrophotometry, high-pressure liquid 
chromatographs and automated analysers is foreseen. 


With the gradual move away from physical methods of analysis towards newer and 
more sophisticated techniques, Belgian buyers are most interested in advanced 
analytical and scientific equipment. Therefore, instruments which incorporate 
data processing and automated features are highly sought after. U.S. 
suppliers will find export opportunities for advanced measuring, control and 
analytical apparatus. Instruments which are able to carry out analyses 
quickly and simply, such as protein and DNA synthesizers, were named by trade 
sources as best prospects for American exporters. 


The robotics market is still in its early stages but is expected to grow at a 
rapid pace in the coming years. In 1982, it was estimated at $48 million, of 
which imports from the United States represented $2 million. By the end of 
1982, 361 robots had been installed throughout the country. Under the robot 
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density index (number per 1000 industrial workers), Belgium ranked fourth 
worldwide in robotization. The market is expected to expand at an average 
annual growth rate of 30 percent. This would bring the total number of robots 
to 1,100 by 1986 with a market value of $22 million, of which imports from the 
United States should amount to $6 million or about 80 units. U.S. products 
(25 percent of the market) compete with West German (30 percent) and Swedish 
(24 percent) products for market leadership. They are perceived to be of high 
quality and competitively priced. 


Robotization in Belgium has been heavily concentrated in the automotive 
assembly sector, but is now expected to grow in the plastics processing, 
electronics, and the electrical and metalworking industries. U.S. suppliers 
should find good outlets here for robot vision systems, sensors, programming 
units, software languages, robots linked to computers and/or CAD-CAM systems 
as well as smaller scale robots. It is significant that Brussels has been 
selected as the site of the 1986 World Symposium on Robotics, to be held in 
September and October of 1986. 


The computer and related software products and services market offers 
excellent export opportunities. The Belgian market for minicomputers and 


related software is expected to double by 1986, particularly for personal 
business computers used in offices, laboratories, hospitals and clinics, 
private doctors' offices, law firms, architectural consulting firms, 
engineering firms, hotel and tourism organizations, small businesses, banks 
and government and public administrations. 


Medical equipment purchases depend heavily on government funding. Recent 
austerity measures taken by the Belgian Ministry of Public Health and the 
Ministry of Social Security will have a serious impact on the procurement of 
new medical equipment. It is expected that the annual growth rate in spending 
for equipment will only reach 2 to 3 percent for the period 1984-1986. The 
total market for medical equipment and apparatus in Belgium in 1983 is 
estimated at around US $162 million for which U.S. exports accounted for 
around one fifth. Imports of medical equipment generally exceed domestic 
consumption. Many of these imports are subsequently re-exported, a fact which 
is partially explained by the large number of regional stocking distributors 
located in Belgium. U.S. suppliers are performing well in high-technology 
areas and sophisticated equipment and apparatus. The best sales prospects can 
be expected in the following areas: electronic apparatus for monitoring 
patients, cardiology equipment (pacemakers, computer systems for EKG, 
disposable catheters, cardiac surgery rooms and related equipment), nuclear 
medicine and ultrasonic equipment (ultrasonic scanners, body scanners), 
computerized tomographic equipment, renal equipment (nephrodialysis systems 
and disposable dialyzers), pulmonary equipment and apparatus (diagnostic lung 
perfusion equipment), prosthesis apparatus and rehabilitation equipment as 
well as "systems and devices" for handicapped people. 


Over the past few years, considerable emphasis has been given to biotechnology 
R&D on both the national and regional levels, in universities as well as in 
industry. The Belgian government is subsidizing biotechnology research and 
development on a national level, and the Flemish and Walloon regional 


governments are each providing m i i 
ae sane. Pp g modestly increasing amounts of funds in their 
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Most of the Belgian universities are doing research and development in 
biotechnology in conjunction with private industry. The priority areas in 
biotechnology and genetic engineering are in the industrial, medical, 
paramedical, pharmaceutical, and environmental fields. They include genetic 
manipulation of bacteriae and yeasts as bases for biomass and energy, as well 
as process/automation and information technology for the production of 
monoclonal antibodies, products and cell-lines. Also important is the 
production by genetic engineering of chemical products, vaccines, growth 
hormones, insulin, stomato-steatine, interferon and pharmaceuticals and 
microbiology. 


Belgium expects to develop biotechnology-based industries as a major 
industrial activity, concentrating on the biomedical field and on agricultural 
and food production. The pharmaceutical and food industries are among the 
mainstays of the Belgian economy. 


The security equipment market can be expected to offer significant 
opportunities for agressive U.S. firms over the next several years. This 
sector is currently estimated at $27 million, but projections for 1986 call 
for a sizeable jump to $60 million. Of particular significance is the fact 
that imports account for fully 90 percent of the market, and U.S. equipment 
alone enjoys a 60-percent market share. Even though burglaries are increasing 
25 percent annually in Belgium, industry sources estimate that fully 70 
percent of industry, 80 percent of commercial establishments, 30 percent of 
banks and 99 percent of private homes have inadequate protection against 
burglary and vandalism or have no protection at all. 


The products with the greatest potential for market acceptance are 
active-intrusion security and industrial surveillance equipment such as access 
control systems, closed circuit TV systems, and active and passive infrared 
and ultrasound, microwave, photoelectric and radar detectors. Also important 
are glass-fracture detectors and optic and ionic fire alarms. Particularly 
good prospects are products and related equipment for small business 
establishments and private residences. 


Security equipment is one of the product categories recently targeted by the 
Common Market for increased duties to compensate the EEC for trade losses due 
to U.S. specialty steel quotas. The import duty on security equipment has 
been increased from 5 to 11.7 percent. Since these measures apply to U.S. 


products only, they result in a competitive disadvantage for American 
exporters. 


The Belgian market for business equipment and systems, estimated at $82 
million in 1982, continues to expand at a real annual growth rate of 5 
percent. Notwithstanding the strong U.S. dollar and growing international 
competition, the U.S. market share rose from 12.8 percent in 1981 to 16.1 
percent in 1982, due largely to the American lead in technology. One result 
of the strong dollar, however, is that more and more U.S. multinationals are 
manufacturing abroad to remain competitive. Thus the market share of 
equipment bearing U.S. brand names and containing U.S. technology is far 
greater than the above figures (which represent only U.S.-made products) would 
indicate. This trend is expected to result in a decline in actual U.S. market 
share by 1986 to approximately 12 percent. 
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The Belgian market, although small, is open, sophisticated, and constantly 
interested in state-of-the-art products; it is an ideal market for testing 
new products against international competition. It is expected to continue to 
expand through 1986 at a real annual rate of 5 percent. Projected imports for 
1986 are expected to reach $201.5 million, with local consumption estimated at 
$121 million. These figures reflect the fact that many multinationals (both 
U.S. and third-country) supply the European market through Belgian-based 
stocking distributors who re-export; thus imports exceed consumption and are 
expected to continue to do so. 


Best prospects are those products linked with the trend towards "office of the 
future" equipment, such as intelligent electronic typewriters, word 
processors, office copiers, sophisticated POS terminals, and laser-encoded 
videodisc techniques. 


U.S. agricultural exports to the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU) are 
estimated at $ 833 million for 1983 down about 8 percent from their record 
high in 1982. This reduction is attributed to the following factors: 


-- the continued high value of the dollar; 


-- the significantly higher export prices for key U.S. farm commodities, 
i.e., grains and grain substitutes, soybeans and soybean meal, tobacco and raw 
cotton; 


-- the increasing impact of the economic recession on both local and 
foreign demand for BLEU livestock products, which constitute over two-thirds 
of the total value of domestic agricultural and horticultural production. 


Also for these reasons, transshipments of U.S. agricultural products via 
Belgian ports declined substantially in 1983. This is particularly true for 
U.S. corn and butter. Prospects for total sales of U.S. agricultural 
commodities to the BLEU appear somewhat more favorable for 1984, in terms of 
value, with total exports forecast at about $850 million. 


Trade Fairs 


Belgian trade fairs provide excellent opportunities for exposure to Belgian as 
well as to other EEC purchasers. A list of major exhibitions scheduled in 
Belgium through December 1985 is printed as an annex to this report. For 
additional information on specific export opportunities contact any of the 
following offices: 


-- U.S. Department of Commerce, Belgian Desk Officer, Washington D.C. 
20230; 


-- Department of Commerce District Office (located in major cities 
throughout the United States); see your telephone book under the United States 
Government. 


-- Commercial Section, American Embassy, Boulevard du Regent, 27, B-1000 
Brussels, Belgium (from the United States: American Embassy, Commercial 
Section, A.P.O. New York 09667). 
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MAJOR EXHIBITIONS IN BELGIUM 


September 
September 


7-10, 
8-23, 


1984, 
1984, 
8-24, 1984, 
12-19, 1984, 
September 16-19, 1984, 
September 30-Oct.3, 1984, 
October 6-21, 1984, 


September 
September 


October 14-17, 1984, 
October 14-18, 1984, 
October 20-28, 1984, 
November 4-9, 1984, 


November 
November 
November 


21-24, 1984, 
23-25, 1984, 
25-29, 1984, 
December 1-9, 1984, 
December 8-16, 1984, 
January 16-27, 1985, 
February 8-17, 1985, 
February 1985, 
February 1985, 
February 1985, 
February 25-March 3, 
March 12-15, 1985, 
March 23-31, 1985, 
March 23-31, 1985, 
March 1985, 

March 1985, 

March 1985, 


1985, 


April 19-24, 1985, 
April 23-27, 1985, 
May 1985, 

May 9-15, 1985, 
May 19-24, 1985, 
June 17-25, 1985, 
June 25-26, 1985, 
September 1985, 


September 1985, 
September 1985, 
September 1985, 
October 1985, 


October 1985, 
November 1985, 
November 1985, 


December 1985, 


% U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 


DECOSIT (upholstery textiles), Brussels, annual 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF FLANDERS (broad commercial fair, 
largely consumer goods), Ghent, annual 

COMMERCIAL FAIR OF LIEGE (consumer goods), Liege, annual 
BUREAU (office equipment), Brussels, biennial 
VESTIRAMA (clothing), Brussels, annual 

HARDWARE, Brussels, annual 

ARTS MENAGERS (consumer household goods), Brussels, 
annual 

VISUMAT (sales promotion), Brussels, annual 

INDUSELEC (industrial electricity), Brussels, annual 
INTERIOR (interior design), Kortrijk, biennial 
HORESCA/HORECOM (hotel/restaurant/kitchen), Brussels, 
annual 

DENTEX (dental equipment), Brussels, biennial 

BELGIAN TRAVEL FAIR, Brussels, annual 

FURNITURE, Brussels, annual 

DO-IT-YOURSELF/HOBBY, Brussels, annual 

WOODWORKING SHOW, Brussels, triennial 

UTILITY VEHICLES, Brussels, biennial 

BATIBOUW (building equipment),Brussels, annual 
TEXTIRAMA (textile), Ghent, annual 

PROPACK (packaging equipment), Brussels, biennial 
TRANSTO (materials handling), Brussels, biennial 
FLANDERS TECHNOLOGY (new technologies), Ghent, biennial 
NOVOTECH (new technologies), Brussels, biennial 
EXPO-PRINTEMPS (consumer), Brussels, annual 

SALON DES VACANCES (tourism), Brussels, annual 

SECURA (security equipment), Brussels, biennial 

BOOK FAIR, Brussels, annual 

INTERFREEZ (commercial, industrial and consumer freezing 
equipment), Kortrijk, biennial 

AUTOTECHNICA (automobile parts & accessories), Brussels, 
biennial 

SADIBEL (educational equipment), Brussels, biennial 
COMPEC (mini & micro computers), Brussels, annual 
INTERNATIONAL WATER RESOURCES CONGRESS, Brussels 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTS, Brussels 
WORLD CONGRESS OF NAVIGATION, Brussels 

EUROPEAN DIALYSIS & TRANSPLANT, Brussels 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF FLANDERS (broad commercial fair, 
largely consumer goods), Ghent, annual 

VESTIRAMA (clothing), Brussels, annual 

KANTOOR (office equipment), Kortrijk, biennial 
COMMERCIAL FAIR OF LIEGE (consumer goods), Liege, annual 
ARTS MENAGERS (consumer household goods), Brussels, 
annual 

HARDWARE, Brussels, annual 

FURNITURE SHOW, Brussels, annual 

HORESCA/HORECOM (hotel/restaurant/kitchen), Brussels, 
annual 

HOBBY/DO-IT-YOURSELF, Brussels, annual 
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WHO, ME? EXPORT? 


YES, YOU! 


You don’t have to be a big corporation to sell your 
products overseas. If you’ve been successful in 
the domestic market, chances are good you could 
do well in the world markets—and reap the profits. 


BUT HOW DO | START? 


That’s a good question. We have a 

handy, step-by-step guide book with the 

answers. Just send us the coupon below, 
and we’ll show you how to begin. 


WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
WANT TO HELP ME? 


Exporting means greater profits and 
increased company growth for American 
businesses—your business. It also 
creates jobs for Americans, contributes 
to a healthier economy, and strengthens 
our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
good for America. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
A BASIC GUIDE 
TO EXPORTING TODAY! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION 
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ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Send copies of A BASIC GUIDE TO 
EXPORTING at $6.50 


SN 003-009-00349-1 

Enclosed is $ __ 0 check, 

0 money order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. 


fede LL ded} 


Ordér No. 


VST 


Name—First, Last 

Company name or additional address line 

Street address 

City State 


(or Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


Credit Cards Orders Only 
Total charges $ 


Credit 
Card No. 


Fill in the boxes below. 


Expiration Date rT.) 


Month/Year For Office Use Only 


Quantity Charges 
Enclosed 
To be mailed .. 
Subscriptions 
Postage 
Foreign handling 
MMOB 
OPNRA 
ZIP Code 
UPNS 
Discount 
Refund 
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